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HOW TO TEACH EVOLUTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS 


IN many parts of the United States the 
is being made to suppress tl 
ching of evolution in our public schools, 
ye ground that it is harmful to the con- 
‘t, morals and religion of our youth. In 


us addresses I have show 


eonduct and religion. In the present 
Iress | take up the pl Levi | qut rh ¢ 
PAC ng of evolution in the schools 
| t 1s question between evolution d 
luct, let it be conduct; if it is a question 


een evolution and morals, let it be 
t is a question between evolution 
1 religion, let it be religion. Conduct, 
rals and religion are far more essential 
the schools of America than any branch 
human or scientific knowledge. If ig- 
rance of the laws of nature is really con- 
icive to the di velopment of the character 
the young, let us have ignorance; if 
norance is really bliss, it is indeed folly 
to be wise! 
But, in my long and personally harmoni- 
is controversies with William Jennings 
Bryan and John Roach Straton and other 
pponents of the teaching of evolution in 
ur schools, colleges and museums, I have 
taken an entirely opposite ground, namely, 
that ignorance is not bliss and that it is the 
part of wisdom to teach even to the younger 
pupils all these aspects of the laws of na- 
ture which are suited to their tender minds 
and spirits. To Dr. Straton’s thoughtless 
charge that the American Museum of Nat- 
1 Address at the fifth annual meeting of the 
Science Section, Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 


November 28, 1925. 
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ural History was poisoning the 1 
the young. a the exp se ol e tax S 
OL the @ity ol New Y or} | made imme ( 
repl that no more st ous al | ul ru u 
indictment d ever be bre lv 4 
a teacher, t! no one ll world felt mon 
keenly than mysel e great I p ii 
ot training the young or heeds ! ‘ ‘ 
I il] tne war ir « 1 I es ( r 
( | time J is ( l 1 \\ ) 
( ( 1 ¢ ct { st iM { 
' m t we? } ty ) ’ + ; " 
stone wert wed . t 

were arow ed Tie C] | 

Not from the reading of b : out 
children but from a |} century of per 
sonal observation, the only true and 1 
ble souree of a teacher’s knowledge, hav: 
learned to reverence the child soul, to find 
increasing adm ( r t ‘ erfu 
predispositions and potentialities « 
child mind, to respect the intuitive merits 
ot childish judgments, to note the keen 
of ehildish ibser tion tiie trut! 1iness 
and eandor of childish comment, the w 
erring detection of insincerity, and the in 


mediate response to real sympathy and 


human magnetism. | 


} } ] 


mind are wholly unsullied by animal in 
cts, as Freud would basely have us 


houghts first enter from without, they ar 
not generated from within 

Consistent with such observations on t} 
child mind and the child nature is my att 
tude on the question immediately before us, 


namely, ‘‘How to teach evolution in the 
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chools I} , first maxim s that 
} l | 
evolution should be taught mn suc i Wa 
‘ ¢ 1 } — : : . 
$3 To ¢ l ind DeauTIly the ¢ ire concep 
A 
tion of lite rather n to debase r mate 
! e it should be taught in such a w 
+ + ; ) t t} 777T | nf tine 
as to Satis Stinetive eur SLL ] tiie 


workings nature, to answer the simpl 
and innocent inquiries that arise in the 

ing mind—in brief, to inspire youth with 
the truth and beauty of nature, not to de 


hase youth with the alloy « e mechani- 
eal, commere il or sensu side ol e or to 
falsify evolution as a gospel of negation 
rather than to dignify it as a gospel otf 
isplration 
THI NSPIRATION OF TH SUBJECT 

The task of the teacher of the principles 
of evolution is tar from an ¢ sy one Id 
eovered for myst that 1 easiest lines of 
instruction are those which a specialist and 


investigator may give to the most advanced 


students in uni courses, where larger 


versity 


knowledge may be taken for granted, where 


professional training is in view, and where 


the teac| er doe Snot have To stop to explain 


th ‘ollege or: le f° 
is the eollege grade Ol 


details Then 


student. with w] ration is the larger 


om Inspl 


s battle: the teacher can 


part ot the teacher! 


inspire if he has not a burning enthu- 


not 


siasm of his own on to impart 


the subject 


the outset,\for the col- 
lege student is a capricious animak subject 


undred different tastes and impulses, 


and his interest and attention must be won 


s to make his own sub- 


The teacher ha 
more interesting and inspiring than 
the so 


athleties or dramaties or any of 


ealled extra-curricular activities of co 
lite I know this ean be done, for | did it 


myself in my ten years’ professorate at 


Princeton, in which I never took an absence 


roll because it was never necessary. From 


my Princeton and Columbia laboratories 


and lecture rooms between 1880 and 1908 


went forth sixty-eight explorers, investi- 
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gators, professors and authors, including 
many men now of international reputation. 


Teacher after teacher has eonquert d, so let 


only the dullard teacher complain that this 
battl the inspiration of the subject ean 
not be won. The same ordeal of the inspira- 


tion of the subject and of magnetic person 
the teacher in the high school 
secondary school, where, al- 
vorted by the 
ool lite, he 


interesting than an 


thoug! sup] 


compulsory dwll 


element ot se must make his 


t more \ other 


subiee 


It is on this point of inspiration that 


+ 


ution 


as biology has a hat- 
ural advantage over all his colleagues, for 


; 


what branch of science is so interesting and 
I have this opin- 
ion from two of the most eminent physicists 
Michael I. Pupin, of Colum- 
Ellery Hale, of the Mt. 
Observatory. What com- 


secrets of the flowers, of the 


in the country, 
b a, and 
Wilson 


} 
with the 


(;eorge 


secrets 


pare 

plants, ot the animals, of human life and 
progress—for in its real significance this is 
what evolution means: it is progress, it is 
advance, it is continuous uplift and im- 


provement, it is a constantly creative adap- 
tation to new and often trying conditions 
Were it not for human evolution— 
this beautiful 


of life. 
that is, for human progress 
building in which we are assembled would 


not exist; we would still be meeting in a 
smoky cavern or exposed to the fierce winds 


of a drifting river valley, 


Were it 


progress of 


as were our an- 


eestors of long ago. not for human 


the 


and souls there would be no association of 


evolution and our minds 


teachers of colleges and secondary schools, 


would be no Columbia University, 


there would be no city of New York, there 


there 


would be no free and United States of 
America, there would be no eivilization 


anywhere, because only through this all- 


beneficent principle of evolution are we 


here, with all our human limitations and 
1 ever battling for the future, that 


detects, 
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America at least shall never stem the 


ard and onward march of humanity. 


Tue BEGINNING OF EVOLUTIONARY 
TEACHING 
[his quiet, unseen and continuous ascent 
adaptation to new conditions is the 
lest and most spiritual side of evolution 
it is the very first thing that should be 
ght. It should at first be taught from 
ture itself, under the apprenticeship of 
Ss] mpathetie and skilful teacher; it 
iid not at once be taught from Darwin 
Herbert 


Speneer or even from the more modern 


Wallace, from Haeckel or 
Mendel and Weismann. Following direct 
tions of nature under the teacher’s 
ance there should be brief and simple 
ns and verifications from books. 

Among the most fundamental principles 
evolution which completely baffle our 
erstanding are illustrations and exam- 
s which are easily brought within reach 
e child mind and of the school mind 

ll grades. I refer first to adaptation 
fitness of means to ends—as observed in 
ints and animals; adaptation is at once 
simplest and most obvious gateway of 
lutionary knowledge and experience. 
second step is to show that adaptation 
fitness is invariably brought about by 
sacrifice, through the loss of less important 
structures and organs, to offset the gain of 
more important, as illustrated in plants 
id animals, or, where these are not acces- 
ble, in the human body, limbs, hands and 
et. For example, the hand of the teacher, 
th simple models and diagrams of the 
ot ot the ancestral four-toed horse and of 
e modern single-toed horse, may make 
perfectly clear the first three processes of 
laptation, of sacrifice and compensation, 
nd of correlative use, development and 
progress, or of correlative disuse, degenera- 
tion and retrogression. Add to these sim- 
ple and easily explained processes the idea 
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of the struggle for existence and survival 


of the fittest and you have the whole fram 
work of evolution as it was known to 


Aristotle and Darwin, the greatest biologi- 
eal minds of all time. 

This kind of evolution teaching is inspir 
a +} 


Dpodles ne creed Ol 


ing and uplifting; it em 


evolution which I first set forth to Bryan 


. , sD } ; > 9 99 

in my ‘‘Evolution and Religion 1922 
I | ent é s that 

, 
not g in rg ( t wit t an 
effort the ethical I | ent f tion 
is that « y the bes is the right t ve the 
s it I ple ‘ S : of 
’ + 2 ¢ ad 
i st W \ \ é t 


Not for a moment would I substitufe 
such a creed for the Ten Commandments, 
for the Lord’s Prayer or for the Sermon 
on the Mount, but when puzzling questions 
difficult for the teacher to answer begin to 
be asked in the high school or college stage 
of instruction, it may be pointed out step 
by step, as in my essay ‘‘ Evolution and 
Daily Living’’ (1925), that nature never r 
laxes but always reinforces moral and spir 
itual laws, that nature may forgive but 
never forgets—in other words, that there 
ean be no contradiction or conflict between 
nature and religion, because primitive re- 
ligion issues out of the heart of nature in 
reverence for the powers of the unseen. So 
the young student need not concern him 
self about the age-long controversy between 
science and theology, because these man 
made disputations lie entire Ay outs1 
chief field of evolutionary teaching in the 
schools and belong only in the advanced 


college and university gra¢ 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITIES OF NATURI 
PEDAGOGY 
Such a program for the teaching of evo 
lution involves two abs« lutels essential ele- 
ments: First, a natural gift for teaching 


second, personal training through direct 








+) ’ 
25 SCHOOL 
One ( olutie 
l'o I I ( I neie ¢ 
Ist y t ! n the yp atias| 
y yy? ? i ] 
| ] ele ) { S WW rhe 
ry? ] ’ tr y y 
+ ‘ 4 { t 
’ 
I ( i DO I W 
tive ) | fatior ( 
a | ! I sacrit 
~ ] if ( 
( ( ? | T eS 
cl el e mode} 
Tf ( rtu ! ren 
( el | ne imirat 
. 
] ] ] ! | tS bi ne eS 
1} 7 ] } 
l \ ] { nad iana | OT 
tol creat uscu pringing up 
| ? ’Y ] +} , 
nm ( lr ¢ es qa mn ne new l 
ture trails’’ | that reeently established 


New Yo k 


ake the place ol 


Lutz in our 


preparation r the teaching of evolution 
through direct personal observation and 
reflection nd perhaps discovery by the 
teachet mself or hersel 
ly NATURAL GRADATION 

Like all other branches of knowledge, the 
teac evolution should advance grad- 
ually, step by step, with the development 
of the mind, of the character, and of the 


matur For example, only 


itv of the student 
mature students are capable of understand- 
perplexing differences between 


different theories of evolution, such as those 
of Lamarck, of Darwin and Wallace, o1 


Herbert Spencer and Cope, of Weismann, 
DeVries and Mendel. Moreover, the very 
words ‘‘ Darwinism,’’ 


‘*Mendelism’’ are 


discussions, 


‘*Lamarckism’’ and 


inerusted with human 


opinions. controversies and 


philosophical and_ theological disputes 


ich have no place in the school eurricu- 
lum and are difficult to master éven in the 
advanced years of college and university 
life. Consequently, Darwin should be men- 


tioned purely as a naturalist from his earli- 
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est vears, as y on the ‘* Beag! 
i close observer of geology, flowers, pl 
nd animals, and, finally, as an exponer 
( iw of evolut 1 and originator ot ft 
great idea tl e struggle r existe 
na the SU il U) the nttest } Ve D 
i large part in making plants and anim 
nd man himself what t ey ( he st 
OL the out ul 1) Vin \ tne beetle 
his mouth may be as potent for natur 
history as the story of Washington and t 
cherry tree has been for statesmans} Pp; ¢ 
W¢ may tell the story ot the Abbot 
Briinn, Gregor Mendel (1822-84), wh 
his cloister garden made his great diseove1 


about heredity in his observations of tl 
edible pea (P 


Kor younger 


Sum sativum 
minds we should strip s 


the elements of human error clot 
ing it and present nature face to face. 
its simple forms and its simple truthfulnes 


We 


human 


need not teach evolution involved 


fallibility, as Haeckel taught it 


} 


his now outworn ‘‘ Anthropogenie,’’ but 


Darwin taught it in his ‘‘ Voyage of tl! 
and as Lyell taught it in his ‘‘ El 


while at first 


Beagle’’ 
ments of Geology.’’ Thus, 
avoiding, if needs be, the use of the wor 
‘‘evolution’’ and stepping aside from any 


theory of evolution (sinee both word a1 

theory are of human origin), we may pr 
sent to the most tender minds the real essen 
tials of the evolution process to be found in 
every plant and animal we study and whic! 
taught 


shade of our scientific philosophy. 


involving even 
Thus 


may be without 
the real significance of the law of evolution 
is gradually made clear before the largely 
misunderstood word itself is used and long 
before the student approaches philosophy 
or metaphysies. The moral lessons whic 
may be instilled in this manner are count 
less, for the word ‘‘evolution’’ is merely a 
human symbol for ascent rather than de- 
scent, for progress rather than retrogres- 
sion, for effort and endeavor rather than 
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} . } ° } 41.4 } } 
lenee and idieness, tor the overcom- sincerity, lack of truthfulness and disse 
lar litheulties and obstacies, and tor the bling of real bel s are vit eats in a 
nt ultin e re vard in the mi stery ( reacnel vie may ult ' té try } 
I t entire usefulness, the rift in the lute ( 
t sing I tl il this word evolution.* ri 1] ‘ 
LC] — Ade Ad A ’ AULL i, evel \ aening. ily m eS ‘ mus 


lay . is our feeble human symbol for the mute. Scholastic and acaden lom 11 


, role yt iture hould iS- . 
imals rder of nature, should be so mis the expression of natura! h is 
stor tood and misinterpreted in state perative as is scholasti em 
tle state of our Union and that effort j han Of { ] 
ca nmin ne express nh ¢ | I ] i ) 
tui effort has been made to make it an i ieataaae ' ft : 
On egTet to Say l ~ { ) 
ee 
dt st and pariah in education. In a ré 
not distinguish betwee ruth 
D; rie through the pi litieally pro 
: : 4 they even pass backward rwards 
t « state ol Nebr S | was am ed To : 
Irom truth to opiniol ! ! nion to 
ho n the senior protesso1 f geology. 
— tat ‘ truth without being conscious of t r ow! 
vel H. Barbour even in the univer- 


% vacillation One invariable rule I hav 





f t} re Was a ush on the word evolu 

I was not less amazed to learn from made with my classes is to stamp t word 
» Si ely able high-school teacher in the Pion on every hypothesis or theory, and 
‘lot part oO he same state that the the word fact on every established prin 
e ution’’ must not be used at all ple or law 
nes erful is the influence of a certain On this vital point of sincerity and 
d it theological teachers on their con- ‘straightforwardness I was among the first 
it i tions. so strong is the influence of to take up eudgels for the Dayton case. I 
ut as yngregations with their representa- Was immediately satisfied in my first brief 


the n the state legislature and so potent interview Wi LHe young Te CSSCE 
‘El these representatives in affecting state teacher, John Thomas Scop nd his pro 
first priations for education that no ponent, Dr. George W. Rappley that 
word r in the whole state of Nebraska is young Scopes risked his pos 
an\ free to be sincere but is more or was not willin 0 dissembl \ simpk 
and bliged to dissemble his real beliefs. natural, unaffected youth d ming an 


, ; > , . , a rt » | yur] icra } ] ‘ ) ley 
pre No teacher should be foreed to dissemble particular Knowledge OL D or ¢ l 


: an ' , : } thal ; a ; 
ssen- to be insincere in expressing his rea] on, he nevertheless was an ed by a 
1d in ; of scientific truths; he may rightly * great educational principle and agri 
hic] reed to express his beliefs in a taetful his courageous friend and ad sf Rap 


en a r, so that without dissembling he pleyea, to bring the matte t. Thus 





Thus t repudiate them. To my mind in these two young men Start a movement 
ition : which vibrated around the entire worl 

ii | tj mn Sarees evolutio, ar unt ng or ‘hh win oh't etainl att | ' 
vel" r fof a book]. < et , pp. of evolver ‘ 

long fold T act or inde ss of unfold tl e present moment 1s the sub CT ¢ el! 


»phy r the state of being unfolded; an opening study and investigation by two 


hie] t or unrolling learned academies of Euron I lean 


itior 7} elann + ie sy +e at » - : } 
ition or development is, in tact, at pres from inquiries addressed to 1 from 


junt- . 
1 in biology as a general name for the 


g - ad 
ly french and Italian academies of scier 
. the steps by which any living being has \ 
. ‘ : . AS soon as WAS convineed ot This sineerit\ 
de iired the morphological and the physiological 
Ps , hj Nool for trothtn 
xTeS- aracters which distinguish it.’’ Huxley: ‘‘ Evo I engaged in this struggle for tru ilness 


than lution in Biology. in education with all my power. For a tim 
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I di pped everything els I conferred 
wit 1] the ] irned ¢ insel | 1dae el n 


lby, Dudley 


Darrow: | 


helped the movement toward Dayton of the 
hes D ne thougnt ) America and, a 

thou prevented myst from attending 
the trial, | close touch with the splei 

( y of biologists and geologists who 
tg t personal sacrifice went to Dayton 
ind rendered a1 e Si ee for education 
[ hurried into press a small volume of es 
says on the real significance of the word 
‘evolution’’ in relation to ‘‘religion,’’ en- 
titled ‘‘The Earth Speaks to Bryan,’’ a 
volume which was presented to counsel on 
both sides in the famous ease, also to the 


editors of all the newspapers of Tennessee. 
I also 
of my first reply to Bryan 
and Religion,’’ 1922 
the New York Times I prepared within a 
notice an article, ‘‘Osborn states 


hurried to Dayton a thousand copies 
(‘*‘ Evolution 
and at the request of 


few hours’ 


the Case for Evolution,’’ for their issue of 


July 12, 1925. I mention these facts only 
because they illustrate my conviction that 
sincerity and truthfulness are the very 


heartblood of education. I am naturally a 


man, but when thoroughly 


peace-loving 
aroused in a question of truth am prepared 
to fight to the limit. 
Quake r who, confronted by a pirate at- 
tempting to board 
marked, ‘‘ Friend, if thee do insist on board 


thee through the 


Perhaps I am like the 


his ship, rently re- 


ing my ship I will run 
body with my pike.”’ 


As I am in 


semi-centennial of my career as a teacher, 


a few months celebrating the 


may | close wit} a few words of personal 


experience? In 1876, under an impulse 
wholly from within, I began to observe the 
lessons of geology. Three friends joined 
me in a country-wide tour with an old horse 
old that had 


chicken roost We journeyed through the 


and wagon been used as a 


highlands of the Hudson and through the 


(Vou. XXIII, No 


Catskill Mountains to the limestone ¢ay 

on the westerly slope, geologizing in t 

rudimentary manner as we went 
We collected 


Palaeozoic fossils along the roadways a1 


most 
along. observed and 
then tried to identify them from Dana’s 
This expedition 
1877 


planned one into the Rocky Mountains a 


(7 er rhe aw 


Manual of 
1876 so faseinated us that in 


thereby gained the training for explo: 
tions which have extended entirely arow 


he world, ending in Mongolia, the roof 
the world, the center of the life of mai 


4] 
t 


mals and perhaps the homeland of m 
himself. 

The footprints of evolution observed 
the Catskill and Rockies led me to sear 
for footprints in practically every state 
the 
many, in northern Africa, and, finally, 
Thus through direct 


Union, in England, France and Ge 
China and Mongolia. 
observation in every continent was evolu- 
tion impressed on my mind as the unive1 
sal and only method of creation, mysterious 
purposive, beautiful, as are all the laws « 

In recalling fifty years’ enroll 
Natur 
often r 

Goethe's 


nature. 


the great University of 


where it 


ment in 
and has led me I am 


closing lines of 


minded of the 
‘*Wilhelm Meister’s Wanderjahre’’ 
Bleibe nicht am Boden heften 
Frisch gewagt und frisch hinaus! 
Kopf und Arm, mit heitern Kraften 
{ ebera | bin ich zu haus; 

Wo wir ans der Sonne freuen, 

Sind wir jede Sorge los; 

Dass wir uns in ihr zerstreuen 


Darum ist die Welt so gross. 


It may interest you to know the sequel 
to the first nature course of 1876 entered 


into by four Princeton College juniors 


Our chairman has spoken of my own edu 
eation and career, so I need mention onl: 
Of these thre 


companions in the old broken-down wagon 


the eareers of my friends. 


‘*Huxley’’ Seott is now the distinguish« 














ne Caves 
ry in thy 
ye went 
ted the 
ays and 
Dana's 
ition of 
S77 wi 
ins a) 

2x plora- 
around 
root 0} 
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tf man 


rved in 
seare] 
tate of 
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ly, in 
direct 
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Blair Professor of Geology and Palaeontol- 
ogy in Princeton University and retired 
president of our most ancient American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia; 
‘‘Frank’’ Speir became the well-known 
lawyer, Francis Speir, legal counsel of 
Princeton University; ‘‘Andy’’ MeCosh 
became one of the most distinguished of 
\{merican surgeons and will be memorial- 
ized in a superb building, ‘*The Andrew 
MeCosh Memorial’’ of the new Presby- 
terian Hospital of Columbia University. 
Gradus ad parnassum, the watchword of 
evolution, is also the watchword of the 
teacher’s life and the keynote of the prob- 
lem, ‘‘How to teach evolution in the 
vidaaedia # 
HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


UMBIA UNIVERSITY 





THE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
DEGREE 

Ir is now quite universally recognized 
among American universities that the Ph.D. 
is an earned degree; for an institution to 
degree 
1 thor- 
for any 


confer it solely as an honor 
would be regarded as outlanc 
oughly indefensible. A sure 
institution of academic pretensivi to be- 
come anathema would be to distribute 
among those whose substantial friendship 
it seeks to foster a few honorary Ph.D.’s! 
As a badge of scholarship the doctorate 
presupposes the graduate attitude, not sim- 
ply that of becoming a master in some known 
field of arts and sciences, but that of prom- 
ising high qualities of leadership among 
students and masters as discoverer and 
creator. Therefore, no series of set tasks, 
no schedule based on the calendar will in 
itself bring the desired position of inde- 
pendence as a scholar. The attitude of the 
genuine scholar is that of increasingly in- 
dependent endeavor whereby he reenforces 
his elaim, by creative worth and well- 
directed labor, to the fuller recognition of 
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the university as well as in the goodly com- 
pany of scholars everywhere. 

The doctorate should in no ease be be- 
stowed as a certificate of university resi- 
dence nor by virtue of merely absolving 
course of credit requirements. It must be 
granted only ‘‘to such students as give evi- 
dence of general proficiency, power of in- 
vestigation and high attainments in the 
special field in which the major work is 
done.’’ Dean West, of Princeton, is not 
alone in holding that our graduate schools 
generally have suffered in recent years 
‘‘from the reputation of mediocrity’’ 
many will agree with him that ‘‘everything 
should be done to strengthen the require- 
ments in such a way as to exclude graduate 
students who do not show definite superior 
ability.”’ 

I do not forget that the dean or the regis- 
trar, beset by the necessities of administra 
tion and of permanent records, must now 
and again have recourse to objective stand- 
Neither do I 


overlook the essential truth that time ex- 


ards and measurements. 


posure and definite personal contacts are 
of the essence of developing scholarship 
Accordingly, a minimum of three years of 
resident work beyond the baccalaureate de- 
gree, with the requirement of at least one 
year’s residence in the university confer 
ring the degree, may be regarded as very 
generally though not universally required 
by American universities. 

However, having recognized the practical 
utility and pragmatic expediency of some 
sort of ecalendared schedule and certain 
periods of residence in a favoring academic 
environment, I hasten to say that the wise 
administrator or committeeman will not 
fail to discern the fictitious accuracy of so 
crude a measure when applied as the sole 
or principal test. The shell may be useful, 
but the kernel is of infinitely more utility. 
As the graduate student goes up the rounds 


of scholarship the importance of semester 








nour ind e irse u ( l mn tne 
cale ¢ rnificanes It 1 be defensibl 
to require twelve or irteen class and 
seminar @Xereist ra l tim fir t vear 
graduate, and there may be justification for 
restrict to fitteer 1 m mum: 
but I ! pee! rm I} mitted to can 
didas VI ( etorate o1 e | sofa 
ear re I I ( 1On there 
s little merit in fixing metes and bounds 
‘or the comings and goings of the advaneed 
candidate engaged in his research and dis 
sertation ; qualify him 
final] rthe ! rnest academilk d Stinetion 
'o have been admitted to the estate of a 


full-fledged candidate is to have attained a 
degree of self-direction in study and re- 


ippropriate the con 


Stant stimulus at | ter: cuidanee needful 
to the average lower classmen in college 


The n 
Cornell statement, ‘‘not a specified amount 


repre ents according 


de oree 


of work covering a specine time, 


but the at- 


tainment, through long study, of indepen- 


} 


dent and comprel¢ e scholarship in a 
special field 


This s lggests the menace of over stand- 
work and product in large 
universities. The very expression ‘‘main- 
ome to be so awe- 


some and shibbolethie that it now brings 


with it, as President Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
of Stat |, points out in his annual re- 
port, nse of reproach beeause in the 
efforts trarily to foree certain stand 
ards upon edueation the life juices of In 
telle lit ind initiative were being 
squeezed out. and the divine right of the 
human to be different and yet achieve sue- 


cess was in danger of being denied in the 
comes best with 


While the 
qual- 


where advance 
a large measure of freedom.’’ 
maintenance of proper standards of 
ity must clearly be a function of university 
administration the danger lies in viewing 


‘*standards, quality and progress as syn- 
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nymous terms Preside Wilbur urges 
that the eandidate for the Ph.D. should be 

reed from the necessity of taking set 
eourses of any kind during the latter part 
his Wol Standardization of this 
degree, he continues, ‘‘so that its recipient 


reads certain languages and has covered 
certain minors and majors 1S a mistake. ’’ 

hat extent should the doctorate bi 
original 
- To what 


research actually done? extent 


he degree be a guaranty of breadt! 


ot eu ure 


and of comprehensive scholar- 


ry? 
The correct attitude on the question 
vnetnel preparation tor the doctorate 


field and more 


towards a nar ng of the 

highly specialized researeh work is a mat- 

ter of far-reaching consequence. Recent 

correspondence does not indicate any 

marked general tendency at present in 
4 ] 


either direction, but does reveal unmistak 
able solicitude. The dean of a well-known 
graduate school writes: ‘‘ There is a feeling 
on the part of many members of 
ulty that the field of study 
ate should be broadened. . . . My personal 
opinion is that this tendency is 


on Graduate students, much mor¢ 


eulty members, often have confused ideas 
on the question and sometimes name as 
propose d field of study some phase of a sub 
ject so narrow as almost to be 

thesis problem.”’ 
‘The 


is toward 


lor a 
tendency 


comment: 


deplore, narrowing the 


study for the doctorate rat! er t} n bro ad 
ening it. The rules now permit a student 


single department 


Ph.D. in a 


a minor or minors, and an 


to take his 
without increas 
ing number of departments are taking ad- 
vantage of this.’’ 

On the other hand, one dean deprecates 


the tendency, which he observes in some in- 
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tutions, toward broadening the field of 


tudy for the doctorate, particularly in 
wing the degree to be obtained in fields 
investigation that do not perhaps admit 
such narrow specialization as in the 
pted fi lds.’’ Another writes that he 
s no tendeney toward broadening the 
| of study, and adds, ‘‘Such a tendeney, 


A third 


somewhat emphatie. ‘All depart- 


nk, would not be welcome. ’”’ 


its,’’ he writes, ‘‘favor the idea of con- 

tration upon research in a very narrow 

d with course work and general reading 

lt around this unit.’’ 

it may be appropriate to mention here 

fact that President Wilbur’s report, to 

‘+h reference has been made, contains 

regulations governing the doctorate 
pted by the Committee on Graduate 
Study, and approved by the Academic 
incil, and that these set forth the re- 
ement of ‘‘a satisfactory general equip- 

nt,’’ as well as ‘‘high attainment in a 

ticular field of knowledge and ability to 

ndependent investigation.’ They also 
state, ‘‘Before the primary examination 
the candidate must show a reading 
wledge of French and German in his 
ecial field.’’ 

What appears on the surface as flat con- 
tradiction—and perhaps is so in some 
minds—is often harmonized by gaining a 
truer perspective from a better vantage 
ground. Thus the requirement of breadth 
of scholarship should not be held inimical 
to investigatorial ability in a narrow field, 
but may even prove to be the best prepara- 
tion and background for intensive research. 
A remark made by President Faunce years 
ago is particularly pertinent: ‘‘The scholar 
is a broad man sharpened toa point.’’ The 
present contention is that of two extreme 
views—broad range of studies and narrow 
field of intensive research—there is no 
necessity, nor is there justification, for 
choosing either. Of the two extremes, how- 


ever, it seems reasonably clear that the ex 
action of narrow research has been chiefly 
responsible for the shafts of criticism 
frequently satire ad rected at the Ph 1) 
recent years It is the Teutonic lust I 
detail, for citation of authority for an e: 
clusive survey of a single minute issu 
that let us be candid enou 

has not infrequently been set above the 
weightier matters « the \ 

It is perhaps true that most winners 
the Ph.D. go into teaching and that the 
teacher should have bread hn ol culture, but 
there is a more fundamental reason for in 
sisting upon broad scholarship. To earn 


the title of doctor of philosophy, in what- 
ever special cd partments or. pari cular 
fields the individual student’s work may 
fall, is to give evidence of being en r ippor 
with the best in civilization, a torch-bearer 
of liberal culture; and at the same time a 
specialist equipped to advance the frontiers 
of human knowledge at some point. The 
Princeton requirement of ‘‘a series of pub 
lic lectures on the general trend of ph I 
sophieal and scientific thought’’ may not 
be advisable everywhere, and may be inex 
pedient in many institutions; but, on tl 

other hand, our universities should guard 
against the making of doetors of physical 
chemistry or doctors of southwest rn 
American history and giving them the hon 
orable title of doctor of philosophy The 
scholar is a god-imaging man, equipped 
with the armor of the ages. ‘‘The universe 
is rifled to furnish him.’’ 

It was Dr. Basil L. Gildersleeve, himself 
one of America’s finest examples of genu 
ine scholarship, who admonished us that 
the university differs from the school or 
college in being a group of scholars and 
from the academy of sciences in being a 
center of instruction. Viewed as a whole 
the program of studies leading to the doc- 
torate, while it must presuppose breadth of 


academic preparation, must specifically con 
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tribute (to borrow a pln rom the Uni makes it inereasingly difficult to pass 
versity of Virginia) ‘‘to the mastery of ‘‘Thus we at Harvard,’’ continues James 
some definite field of knowledge as an ob- ‘are proud of the number of candidates 
ject of study and resear Making gen- whom we reject and of the inability of men 
erous allowance for differences of emphasis who are distingués in intellect to pass our 
and the personal equation, I eoneeive the tests.’’ 

best type of doctor of philosophy to com- ‘*Bread-winning degrees’’ present a seri 
bine in mself the culture of the college ous problem in the field of higher eduea 
man, the scientific spirit of the investi- tion; and most perplexing and paradoxical 
ato! ind the lofty idealism and social of these is the doctorate in philosophy for 


that will enrich the course 


responsive ness 


of civilization by sending into its current 


rivers of the water of life. 

Not every Loy or girl who takes a high 
school course should be encouraged to seek 
a college degree; it is even more emphati- 
cally true that there are many bachelors of 
arts who should not be encouraged to at- 
is a more 


tempt the doctorate and—what 


delicate matter—not a few aspiring bache- 
lors and some masters who should be kindly 
dissuaded from such a course. Dean Sea 
shore has pointed out that ‘‘the holder of 
the master of science, the master of arts, 
or the doctor of philosophy who is without 
the natural capacity for living at this level 
of learning may be an unfortunate misfit.’’ 

More discriminating and timely attention 
to this important matter on the part of 
advisers would serve a triple purpose: first, 
it would deter a considerable number of 
students who should never present them- 
second, it would 


selves for the doctorate: 


save many excellent person= the grievous 
failing in the doctor’s 


have 


disappointment of 
that is, 
too carelessly been admitted to candidacy ; 


examination students who 


and third,—and perhaps most important of 
all, 
of doctors of philosophy who can not be 
expected to live ‘‘at the level of learning.’’ 
real the condition 
pointed to several years ago by William 
James, in diseussing ‘‘ The Ph.D. Octopus.’’ 


it would materially reduce the quota 
tragedy in 


There is 


College presidents are more and more in- 
sistently demanding doctors, and Harvard 


revenue only. To be sure, the doctorate 
should be worth real money; but how much 
finer it would be if it could be paid for in 
some such way as scholarship should be re- 
warded by election to Phi Beta Kappa 

that is, 
scriptural plan of ‘‘he that loseth his life 


on some such lofty plane as the 


for my sake shall find it!’’ 

A minor consideration has to do with the 
age limit. A university degree is not 
chiefly a matter of the calendar. It is said 
that President Eliot Chauncey M. 


Depew are still young at ninety-one; that 


and 


‘‘with such exceptional men education 


It still remains true, how- 
There- 


fore it is not out of place to indicate that 


never ceases. es 


ever, that such men are exceptions. 


while the best interests of the doctorate can 
not be served by permitting precocious 
youths of twenty to take the degree, there 
is (on the other hand) perhaps even greater 
danger to correct standards in encouraging 
well-meaning persons beyond middle life to 
apply for candidacy. 

Coming down to more specific regula- 
tions, it seems reasonable to require a mini- 
mum of one full year’s work in residence 
at the university conferring the degree. 
While it is often desirable that a graduate 
student should have the advantage of at- 
tending more than one university, the mere 
eollector of credits from many seats of 
learning at home and abroad is not neces- 


But 


whatever amount of advanced standing the 


sarily the best type of candidate. 


eandidate may bring from other institu- 
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s. the degree-conferring university has 
ight to expect him to do a substantial 

t of work there and thus to establish 
basis for loyalty during subsequent 


test the student’s acceptability as a 
late, there should be a preliminary 
nation, either written, or partly oral 
partly written, to be taken after a 
mum of two years of graduate work 
least one year previous to the date 

e final doctor’s examination. Before 
resenting himself for this examination 
ich Princeton calls the First Part) the 
nlicant should ‘‘have aequired a broad, 
ceneral knowledge of the subject which he 
is chosen and a comprehensive and de- 
ed knowledge of some one main division 


Since the final examination is now quite 
versally oral and is usually regarded as 
public, the preliminary should be chiefly 
written. It might well consist of two or 
ree exercises on successive days in lead- 
ng subdivisions of the applicant’s princi- 
subject and one exercise in the field of 

s subordinate subject or subjects. These 
exercises should be rigorous and exacting, 
dealing particularly with content matter in 
the applieant’s fields of study. The oral 
part of the qualifying examination need be 
but little more than an opportunity for the 
student’s committee on studies to make his 
personal acquaintance and to observe his 
manner and readiness in meeting more gen- 
eral questions and unexpected situations. 

[ am looking upon the preliminary ex- 
amination as a rather high but exceedingly 
useful hurdle: 1f the applicant is not of 
true doctorate caliber or if he reveals any 
fundamental weakness, it is certainly in his 
own best interest as well as that of the uni- 
versity to be so advised at least a year be- 
ore the finals. If, on the other hand, he 

successful in the preliminaries, there 
should be strong expectancy for the finals. 





The mortality at the doctor’s examination 
may thus be greatly and legitimately re 
duced, and at the same time the professors 
will often be spared the grievous tempta- 
tion to pass their man out of sympathy 
since he has persevered to the end. ‘‘The 
accomplishments of the candidate during 
the period of his candidacy shovu'd, there- 
fore,’’ to employ a Statement trom a recent 
California cireular, ‘‘confirm the judgment 
of the Graduate Council in admitting a 
person to candidacy to the effect that such 
a person is a scholar, an original thinker, 
an honest interpreter of facts and theories, 
and a lady or gentleman who promises to 
develop further the field of inquiry upon 
which she or he has embarked.”’ 

The most distinctive work in preparation 
for the Ph.D. degree is the doctoral disser- 
tation. It is in directing research work 
leading to the dissertation, or thesis, that 
erudite professors appear at their best—or 
worst! That Leonard Bacon’s clever satire 
could be printed and disseminated by a 
leading publishing house is itself evidence 
that even triple-plated armor fails to make 
the doctor’s thesis invulnerable. 

Many American universities have held 
» the German 


with remarkable tenacity 
formula that the dissertation ‘‘shall not 
only exhibit evidence of original research, 
but shall in itself be a contribution to 
human knowledge.’’ In all candor it must 
be confessed that humanity has not been 
greatly enriched by multitudes of these in- 
finitesimal accretions to human knowledge. 
If it is true that all knowledge is power, it 
follows either that there are vast stores of 
power lying latent and embalmed in myri 
ads of doctoral dissertations, or that the 
modicum of knowledge in an ordinary the- 
sis is so attenuated and slight as scarcely 
to merit the name ‘‘contribution.’’ 

There is a wholesome tendency to avoid 
such fetishes as ‘‘positive contributior 


and the like in defining thesis requirements 
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Seeing over departmental walls erected 


for most part by themselves—is an exer- 
cise at Which many professors are still quite 
inexpert. 

The reg 


read at sight French 


ech demands ability to 
and German has in 


some centers into rather sad disre- 
pute, while in others its rigorous applica- 

Quite 
the 
guages as a tool in research, it is undeni- 
that the 


American culture is 


tion has eaused considerable grief 


apart from the consideration of lan- 


weak 


our relative 


ably true one of spots in 
lack of 
facility in other languages than English. 
Are we not rightly accused of a degree of 
And is there 


any cood reason why those who proceed to 


provincialism in this respect ? 


our highest earned degree should not be 
expected to have some knowledge of the two 
great languages in which are found such a 
vast amount of the world’s most advanced 
literature ? 

On the other hand, to make proficiency 
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in French and German a major ac 


required to demonstrate a reading | 
] } + , . 
edge of these languages, it 1s more im} 
T tt t he should nossess the needed 
ity in any language adjudged essent 
the prosecution ot fis principal WOrkK 


special research. Provision should be n 


for extraordinary cases, where, on re 
mendation of competent authority, anot 
lancuage—useful in the candidate’s 
search—may be substituted for Frene 
German. What seems to be demand 
not less attention to the language re 
ment but a truer perspective and san 
terpretation vW eh will at the same 
vield cultural benefits and serv 
1l1ties 

Having suecessfully absolved the 
guage tests and the exacting requirem: 
of the preliminary examination, the ¢: 


date should not be subjected to a final 
examination running through three 
more hours. Two hours at most should s 


fice to satisfy the committee as to the 


tainments and qualifications of the ea 
date. While 
should afford the student an opportu 


thesis and demonstrate 


the doctor’s examinat 


to defend his 


scholarship in the particular field of 
research, it should likewise afford the cor 
opportunity to satisfy its 
the broad, 
his ability 


mittee an 
thoroughly as to underlyi: 
scholarship of the candidate, 
an independent investigator, and his pron 
ise of maintaining himself among schol 
on a level befitting the best traditions a1 
ideals of the doctorate in philosophy. 
In a word, I am pleading for the seruy 
lous insistence upon such qualifications f 
the Ph.D. degree as will insure the infusior 
from the universities into contemporaneous 
life of a succession of worthy and promis- 
ing scholars—well-rounded, sharply focused 
—who shall be able while passing along th 
torch of learning to assist in advancing to 
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widening bounds the frontiers of 
knowledge. 
Rockwe.ut D. Hunt 
E SCHOOI 
‘SITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH EDUCATION 
Percy Nunn, addressing recently the 
eation Seetion of the British Psychological 
Society, at the London Day Training College, 
according to the Times Educational Sup 
that on most points American and 
education could not legitimately be 

pared. 

llere we had central and district authorities. 
they had federal and state authorities. 
eral department of education never func 
as such on aecount of the opposition of 
authorities. It was therefore only a 
the chief tasks of which were to eall 
tistics and reports and to issue reports. 
statistics and reports received enormous 
tv. He was deeply impressed by the 
of such publicity to influence educational 
ress. The actual administration of educa- 
the different states was very much the 
as here. Compulsory education began at 


ii; primary education was from 6 to 14; high 
trom 14 to 18; the college course from 

5S to 22; the university course from 22 on- 
rds. The eollege gave a first degree, similar 


ir B.A. or B.Se.; but the university course 
mainly a post-graduate one. There was 
refore a much longer time for education for 
pupil, and their standards were lower than 


at 


equivalent ages. But their aims were 
rent from ours. We aimed to educate the 
ite of the nation, but they aimed to educate the 


people. But they had one continuous system 


there. That was their achievement. It 

far better than ours.” 
In meeting the officials of edueation Professor 
‘unn was struck by the truth often found in 
emocratic states, that power rests in a single 


person. A superintendent is like our director 


education, but with very much more power. 


‘\ supervisor is like our specialist inspector, but 


th more power. A note of autocracy runs 


‘ough American systems of education. A 
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most intimate relationship exists betwee! 
work of universities and the needs of the state 
A feature of American education which inter 
ested Professor Nunn was the “student fra 
ternities.”” These were the seeret someties ot 
students, each with an impressive ritual and all 
wielding an immense social influence rhese 


student fraternities were responsible tor the 


discipline of the students—indeed, without them 


discipline would be impossible. They were also, 


of course, the vehicles of tradition. Professor 
Nunn suggested that the floumshing success ot 


these bodies was evidence of the expression ol 
the need for svn bolism in a democratic stat 
Methods of education in various states we 
standardized and improved by the influence ot 
organizations of teachers, similar to our Teach 


ers’ Registration Council but possessed of very 


much more power. These associations were well 
organized and wielded an enormous normalizing 
influence. Primary schools were behindhand bi 


cause professional organizations did not bother 


about them. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF STUDENTS 

THE official national studeat organizations of 
Europe are preparing to offer special oppor 
tunities to a limited number of American st 
dents traveling abroad this summer. Ten pro 
grams are being arranged under the auspices 
of the Confédération Internationale des Etudi 
ants, which is a federation of national student 
organizations in charge of their joint interna 
tional undertakings. Cooperating agencies are 
the International Student Service (formerly 
European Student Relief) and the German Na 
tional Union of Students, which is the prin 
cipal student organization not included in the 
Confédération Internationale d Etudiant 
Over here, an advisory committee of educator 
is forming. 

The plan is for small parties of American 
students—not over twelve or fifteen in each 
group—to travel through Europe with student 
guides, being received as they go by students, 
university authorities, statesmen, leading minds, 
distinguished hostesses. They will visit mu 
seums, palaces, cathedrals, factories, villages; 
but not as sightseers. These journeys are to 
be for acquaintance with people, their customs, 
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and their ad ] é ce el! the I and the 
! ( lt I adeu ( | I pe be ee! is tne 
bac Op a nst h a ng drama 1s el! 
acted. 

Altl 1 the ne r ires ¢ tside é 
cope of the regulation sightseeing tour, and 
are more difficult to arrange, the journeys will 
be le expe ‘ lr) Kuropean student or 
il ator re connected in ¢ ers Ways with 
their governments and can secure, for their 
guests, rail reductions, visa rebates, ete.; and 
for the most part lodgings will be available in 
student buildings. The initiative of this enter 


prise comes from Americans who want to open 


more doors to their countrymen traveling 


abroad. On the part of the European students 
the motive of «e 
they ee 


understanding 


operation 1s also patriotic, 


an opportu itv ft 


oO promote American 


ol their national problems. 


Further information may be obtained from the 


American representative of the American Travel 
Department of the Confédération Internationale 
des Etudiants: The Open Road, Inc., 4702 Wool 
worth Building, New York City. 

THE BEQUEST OF MR. MUNSEY TO 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
THE will of Frank A. Munsey, magazine and 
newspaper publisher, bequeaths his residuary 
estate to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City. 


mated to be about $40,000,000, the museum will, 


As the value of the estate is esti- 


within five years, receive a sum that is now in- 
definite but which will probably be the largest 
gift in art history, greatly exceeding the $15,- 
000,000 bequest to the Metropolitan of the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan. 

Mr. Robert W. De 


Metropolitan Museum, last week issued a 


Forest, president ot the 
state- 


ment which was, in part, as follows: 


So far as I know Mr. Munsey had never shown 
any special interest in the museum except by be 


coming an annual $10 member. 


Mr. Munsey’s gift comes at a particularly oppor 
tune moment, for the museum is facing next year a 
serious deficit in its mere administration expenses. 

As to what use the museum will make of these 
increased resources, this will have to be determined 
by the trustees after they have received them. 
Neither I, as president, nor any one of our trustees 
or staff would be authorized to decide, or even fore- 


cast, just what these uses may be. 
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Io Bowdoin College, Mr. 


Munsey 


S$?50.000 


CHEMICAL PRIZE ESSAYS 
Tue third prize essay contest of the Amer 
begun, and, with fu 
which have again been provided by Mr. 
Mrs. New York, 
society will conduct a contest similar to that 


the last 


Chemical Society has 


Francis P. Garvan, of 


two years. Six scholarships to \ 


Vassar or other institutions, with tuition 


and $500 annually for four years will 


awarded in a national contest for high and 
school students. 


state 


ondary Only first prize 


territorial contests wil! 


the 


ners in and 


eligible to compete in national cont 


Prizes of $20 in gold will be awarded for 
best essay written by high and secondary sc! 
students on each of six designated subjects 
each of the states and the District of Colw 
and in the extra-territorial possessions of t 
Certificates 


second best 


United States taken as a unit. 
honorable mention for the essi 
on each of the six topies will also be awarded 
to students of high and secondary schools 
each of the states, in the District of Colun 
and in the extra-territorial possessions. 

Six prizes of $1,000 each have been prov 
which will be awarded to the students of « 
legiate grade who write the best essays on t 
designated subjects and in accordance with t 
rules of the university and college contest. 

The six topics from which contestants in bot 
the high and secondary school contest and 
university and college contest must select s 
jects for their essays are: 

The Relation of Chemistry to Health and 
ease; the Relation of Chemistry to the Enrichn 
of Life; the Relation of Chemistry to Agricult 
or Forestry; the Relation of Chemistry to Nat 
Defense; the Relation of Chemistry to the Ho 




















Relation of Chemistry to the Devel pment of an 


> . } y } ‘ 
istrv or a Resource of the United Sta 


tes 
if ° 


It is not required that students be enrolled 
courses of chemistry to participate in either 
ntest. A special knowledge of chemistry 1s 
required of entrants, as the purposes of the 
test is to instil generally a live interest and 
preciation of the subject and a realization of 
importance to our national life. 
In those localities where chemical manufac- 
ring concerns or plants with research labora- 
es are located, teachers may be able to ar- 
ve visits of inspection and much valuable 
lata may be secured from such sources. Essays 
ist be the original work of the contestants, 
erwise no restrictions will be placed upon 
rticipants. Essays may be written either at 


e, in spare time, or as a part of the school 


THE ATTITUDE OF WISCONSIN 
ALUMNI TOWARD GIFTS TO 
THE UNIVERSITY 

[ne action of the regents of the University of 
Wisconsin in declining gifts from educational 
endowments has been disapproved by a com- 

ttee representing the alumni association of 
he university. A report on the subject was 
made publie last week by Mr. Oscar Hallam, 

St. Paul, former justice of the Minnesota 
Supreme Court. The committee declared: “We 
are opposed to a sweeping rejection in advance 

any and all gifts from educational founda- 

The Wisconsin regents last August adopted 
a resolution declaring no gifts should be re- 
ceived “from any incorporated educational en- 
dowments or organizations of like character.” 
rhe aetion followed donation of $12,500 from 
the General Education Board for medical re- 
search work. The alumni report said: 


The real question is must such gifts as those we 
are considering be rejected because of the source 
from which they came? The General Education 
Board, whose gift provoked this resolution, was en- 
lowed by John D. Rockefeller and it is doubtless 
this fact which has given rise to opposition to its 
gifts. 

We hold no brief for Mr. Rockefeller or the man- 
ner in which he accumulated his fortune. Granting 
ul that the opponents of this gift say of him, he is 
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in the peaceable possession of it We believe Mr 
Rockefeller’s fortune may be lawfully given away 
and conscient sly received t nevolent ] 
pose of advancing medical and s 


The report then po nted out that Mr. Rocke 
feller himself does not distribute the money 
from this endowment, but that it is handled by 
the educational board which has distributed 
more than $59,000,000 to many public and pri 
vate universities and colleges. Members of the 
board, it was declared, are men of the highest 
character and understanding. After much dis 
cussion the committee declared it was convineed 
that such gifts do not in any way compromise 
academic freedom. 

The University of Chicago was cited as an 
example. It was declared that that institution 
has received more than $38,000,000 from the 
Rockefeller fortune, but is not subsidized in any 
degree. 

Summing up its position, the committee 
stated: 


We are opposed to a sweeping rejection in ad 
vance of any and all gifts from educational foun 
dations. It seems to us such policy is based on 
groundless fear and is contrary to the legislative 
and administrative policy under which the univer 


} 


sity has prospered so well since its foundation. 


THE ALUMNAE OF BARNARD 
COLLEGE 

BARNARD graduates have turned to teaching as 
a profession in larger numbers than to any 
other field, according to a report on alumnae 
activities during the past thirty-two years com- 
piled by Katherine S. Doty, assistant to the 
dean, in charge of the college’s occupation 
bureau. 

Fifty per cent. of the alumnae out of college 
five years or more, from 1893 to 1919, are mar- 
ried. The average number of children per mar- 
riage is 1.4. In many cases, though married, 
Barnard women are still holding positions as 
university instructors, physicians, journalists, 
editors and social workers. 

Of the 2,909 records, 735 graduates, or 26.2 
per cent., of the total number of Barnard 
alumnae are teachers, the salaries of whom aver- 
age a larger sum than those in other occupa- 
tions. The average earnings for the tenth year 
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$5,000, three were engaged in edueational a 
’ titer ne of learni? 
ministration and one was a teache Phere were , 
twenty-two physicians and seven la ‘ S Diseussit the vast saving to non-Catho 
earned a living b sl oul ert taxpayers made possible b he Catholie par 
actresses ( al schools, the speaker ealled attention t 
During the last academic vear, according to the fact that at the per capita cost for instr 
the report, the oecupat | bure received tion in publie elementary schools, it would « 
1.075 ealls trom et plovers, 77 ot them tor tor an expe nditure of $112.000,000 to care ! 
permanent full-time workers. Eaz s throug! the children now enrolled in these Cat} 
appointments amounted to approximately chools. Tl sum does not include the eost of 
$154,000, buildings, which would eall for $500,000.00 
Student histories on file have been made mort more 
complete by the addition of health grades. This Enrollment in Catholie seeondary schools 
information, savs the report, has proved useful the last 10 years inereased 116 per cent., and 


in warning students with unsatisfactory health since 1920 it has progressed at the rate of ap 





records against outside work. proximately 10 per cent. a year. Recently there 
has been a movement toward the central Catholi 
THE GROWTH OF CATHOLIC high school, six large cities having opened 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS schools of this type in the last few months a 
a cost of from $500,000 to $1,000,000. Millior 


AN increase of 200 per cent. in the number 


and two million dollar funds have recently beer 


n Catholie parochial schools in the 
dioceses for central hig! 


of pupils l 
United States from 1900 to 1925 was reported raised in several 


by Director Francis M. Crowley, of the Na- schools. 
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SIPPI EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 

summer Governor Henry L. Whitfield, 
SISSIPpl, requested Professor M. V. 


of the University of Wisconsin, to or- 


conduct a survey of all departments 
es of the Mississippi public educa- 
system. Professor O’Shea secured a stafi 
ts and the survey got under way 
ter the opening of the schools in the fall. 
be completed in time to present a report 


rovernor and the legislature before Feb- 


individuals who had charge of various 


ms of the work are as follows: 


fessor Franklin Bobbitt, Ur versity of Cl 


rv educat towns and eities 


sident Harold W. Foght, Northern Normal 
Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 
vy of the United States Bureau of Education 


‘ation; training of teachers for rural 
g 


Professor M. V. O’Shea, University of Wisconsin, 

tor college and university education; training 
ers; new education. 

ssor David Snedden, Teachers College, Co- 

University, secondary education; civic edu 

Miss Emeline Whitcomb, United States Bureau 


Education, Washington, education for hom 


Mississippi educators who have cooperated 
th the survey staff are as follows: 





SIT rn} + } ; uf 
siss educa il syst . t 
Pa ts 1 Te r 
Mrs. Lewis H. ¥ 2 
ciat : 
State Su t 
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SURVEY OF THE SCHOOLS OF PORTO 
RICO 
D cToR Pav! Mon , OL the International 


Institute of Teachers College, C 1 Univer 
SItv, and a stall o specia ts 1 Various fiel 
ol € icatiol returned o1 Dee Ie ( 
months sta l Porto Rico 1 here the at 
engaged in an educational survey of tl nd 
lhe field work of the survey « ! 
cludes visits to school ever! part o +} 
island and the giving of achievement test 
both English and Spanish, to many th 
oft pupils in all grades and types of schoo 
Activities of th Universit ( Porto Rieo 
vine] has recent rece ‘ } I PASE } 
reve ie as the result of legislatio ere tude 


by Chaneellor S. P Capen, ot the Universit 0 


Buffalo, who has conducted many such surveys 
in the States. Professor Samuel MeCune Li 
say, of Co'umbia University ho had beer 


commissioner of education of Porto Rico in the 
earlier period of the American occupation, mad 


ly ot the economic and soci ne 


a special stuc 
ground. Professor Harold O. Rugg, of Teacl 
ers College, directed the measurement prorat 
Professor George A. Worl s, of Corne Univer 
sity, investigated rural and elementary school 
Commissioner A. B. Meredith, of Connecti 
reported on educational administration; Lester 
Wilson, upon normal schools, and Professor W 
Carson Ryan, Jr., of Swarthmore College, o 
the high schools. James Jenkins, of the Inst 
tute, and former Superintendent Schwarz, of 
Ilion, New York, studied history and finane: 
The report will contain numerous graphs and 
tables showing educational development in the 
island in the past twenty-five vears. It will be 
published in both Eng!ish and Spanish and 


will be available within a very short time. A 
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Dr. I HI B he tir 
1) I ie DT! é I } tur 
( ne | Yi a aire I he New \ 
State \ eultu ( eve from 1903 to 1913 
elects p ae ‘ Iie (mericar \ OCla 
he \ inceme! ( Science at r 
meet eld la veel Kar ( V 


University of Minnesota and 
been 
Asso 


é duea 


dean of the College of Edueation, has 
president of the American 
and chairman of the section of 


Margaret Floy Washburn, protessor 


ot psychology at Vassar } 


elation 


tion. Dr 


College, has been 


elected a vice chairman of the 


president and 
( he lo ry. 


section 


ot psy 


Dr. Harvey Carr, professor of psychology at 
the Univers ty Oot 4 hieavo, 
of the American Psych 


the annual meeting held at 


I 


was elected president 
logical Association at 
Ithaca. 

Pitts 
president ol 


Marsu, editor of the 


ec ected 


Dr. Danie. L. 
Veth 


University, at a 


burah list, was 
meeting of the Board 


Marsh takes 


February, relieving Bishop 


Boston 
of Trustees on December 30. Dr. 
up his new work in 
William F. 


president since the 


acting 


ilin 


Murlin. 


Anderson, who has been 


retirement of Dr. 


Gauss, dean of the college of 


CHRISTIAN 
Princeton University, has declined an invitation 
to become president of the University of Oregon. 
Professor Gauss, who has been a member of the 
Princeton faculty for more than twenty years 
and head of 
guages since 1913, assumed the position of dean 


the department of modern lan 
of the college by appointment of the president 
of the 
the present academic year. 


board of trustees at the beginning of 
THE election of Professor William W. Sweet, 


head of the department of history at DePauw 


Univers ) the presidency of West Vir 
Wes a ( é Bu no! S 
ed b he board of trustees « ¢ 
n December 29. He sueceeds Dr. Elmer | 
{ na re ned ut two years 
Dea ] s W. Haught has nee bee! 

pre adel 


EGE, president since 
Central Weslevan College in Warrenton, M 
succeed Dr. ( har es 


New 


has pee! elected to 


president of Urieans-G 


Coilece, Ne WW 


Orleans, La. 


head of ( 


Canton, S. Dak., wa tly nstalled as pre 


s recen 


ordia College. 


H. AupEN, of Willamette U2 
1914 has 


acting president and as dean, 


Dr. GEORG! 


sity, who since served alternately 
has resigned fr 
position upon the advice of his 
sician and will resume his teaching as 


the history department of the university. 


Alexa 
Meiklejohn, president of Amherst College 
1912 to 1924, and 


dean of Brown University, has under consid 


THe daily press reports that Dr. 


for eleven years previo 
ation the offer of a professorship in the Univer 


sity of Wisconsin. 


PROFESSOR CarL Ruirrer, of the 
of American history of the Ohio State Univ: 
sity, has been appointed head of the coml 
departments of American and European hist 
Under the new arrangement, Professor W 
H. Siebert, who had been head of the depar 
ment of European history, becomes resea1 


history. He will devote his 


protessor ot 


chiefly to original investigations and to « 


dueting advanced courses. 


NORLIN, of the Univers 
ol Colorado, has been elected a member ot 


the Carnegie Foundat 


PRESIDENT GEORGI 
board of trustees of 
for the Advancement of Teaching to fill 
place made vacant by the death of President 
L. Burton, of the University of Michigan. D 
Norlin has been a member of the university 
ulty for twenty-six years; as professor of G1 
from 1899 to 1917, as acting president, 191) 


1919, and as president, 1919-1925. 


Dr. CLARENCE Cook LITTLF, president of 
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ersitv of Michigan, was the guest of honor 


—~ 


versity ol Mich- 


Women’s Club of New York. Among the 
cers were Dr. Kliza Moshe r, ol Brooklyn, 


as the first dean of women at Ann Arbor 


e; Professor John C. Parker, formerly ot 
University of Michigan faculty. Mrs. Don- 


V. Van Slyke was chairman ot the commit- 


J.D. M. Forp, Smith professor of French 
Spanish languages at Harvard University, 
s now in Paris on leave of absence as di- 

of the American University Union in 
pe, has been made an officer of the Crown 

Italy. Professor Ford will soon start on a 
ot the hiteen provincial universities ol 


nee and will also speak at the University ol 


PROFESSOR JULIAN E. BuTrerwortH is mak- 
survey of parent-teacher association work 
the rural districts of various states and has 


n granted leave of absence from Cornell 


versity In order to complete the work. 


Dr. FRANKLIN H. GippinGs, professor of so- 
ology in Columbia University, has been elected 
thie chairmanship of the board of judges 
hich will make the $3,000 award offered by 


Society for the Prevention of Crime for the 


est plan to reduce lawlessness in New York 


KENNETH M. Gou.p, formerly editor of the 
mblieations of the University of Pittsburgh, has 


een made managing editor for the Scholastic 
‘ublishing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., pub- 
shers of the Scholastic, a national school-room 


agazine. 


Eppy R. Watney, superintendent of schools 
Schenectady, N. Y., owing to impaired 
ealth, has presented his resignation to the 
Board of Education, to take effect next June. 
Mr. Whitney has been connected with the 
Schenectady schools for seventeen years. Gran- 
le B. Jeffers, who has been acting as super- 
ntendent since Mr. Whitney’s illness earlier in 


the term, will continue as acting superintendent 
throughout the present school year. No pro- 
vision has yet been made by the board for the 


ppointment of a new superintendent. 


F. M. Treat, of Roanoke Rapids, N. C., has 


issumed he ¢ es ilé¢ res I \ i 
nal Edu Dece O. He 
cen the position leit vacant en James : 
Coxen accepted a similar position ! the 


Hawaiian Islands. 


Dr. KENNETH C. M. SILLs, president of Bow 
aoin 4 ollege, has been elected pre sident ot the 
New England Association of Colleges a: 


Secondary Schools. 


Proressor J. M. Biepsor, of the East Texas 
State Teachers College, was elected pres dent of 


the Texas State Teachers Association at its 

recent annual meeting at Dallas. 
SUPERINTENDENT C. A. BowsHer, of Wau 

seon, Ohio, has been elected president ol the 


Northwestern Ohio Teachers Association 


Dr. M. G. Osporn, of Louisiana State Un 
versity, was elected president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism at the 
conclusion of the three-day convention in the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism of Columbia U1 
versity. Miss Virginia Garner, of Mercer Uni 
versity and Wesleyan College, was chosen vic 


president and John O. Simmons, of Syracuse 


University, was elected secretary and treasure 
H. H. Herbert and Nelson A. Crawford were 
elected additional members of the executive com 


mittee. 


GENEVA, Switzerland, has been selected as the 
1926 meeting place of the Press Congress of the 
World, according to an announcement of Dean 
Walter Williams, of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism and president of the con 
vress, September 14 to 18 will be the dates 

Dr. Manvet Gamo, Mexican archeologist 
and educator, was recently entertained at a 
luncheon at the Pan-American Union by Dr. L 


S. Rowe, director general. 


THE first biennial British Academy Prize for 
English Studies (of the value of £100) has been 
awarded by the council of the academy to Pro 
fessor Joseph Wright, emeritus professor of 
comparative philology in the University of O 
ford, fellow of the academy, for his eminent 
services in English philology, notably by h 
“English Dialect Dictionary,” “English Dialect 
Grammar” and other philological works. The 
prize, now for the first time awarded, was ré 


cently founded under the provisions of a be 
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Irvin r Robert B 
Dr. I Pp. | ector of publi 
ool edueatio General | cation Board 
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Cit on Ja ! tf on “Pres bed Curricula 


\ CONFERE? on Edueational Publicity will 
he held January 11 and 12, under the 

pices ¢ the Board of Edueation of tl 
Method | ypal Chur it 150 Fifth Ave., 


Ne \ \ I Ir ents ¢ ne eotle 

I por ed by the Board of Educatior 
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a t ( r ot pubil n these ns l 

! he ! ttendane¢ The pr neipal 
Sypre el be Mr \W ard sm th, ol N W 
Aver & So! Mr. G er P. Farrar, ot Patter 
oO! Andre Lo Mi ( na les } (7.endening 


| n P re Burea M1 lohr vie 
W e I Postaae M1 VW m | 
Ci e! editor, ¢ er’s Weekly; Mr. Law 
rence D. Thornton, of The Artgravure Co1 


poration, and Mr. John Price Jones, 
John Price 


January 


Jones Corporation. In the 
11 the delegates will hold a 
station 
Radio 
broadeasting as a school advertising medium 
Mr. G. F. MeClelland, 


On Tuesday evening, 4 


session at the broadcasting studio of 


WEAF, 195 Broadway, New York City. 
will be diseussed with 
manager of programs. 
trip through the plant of The Neu York Times 


will be made by the delegates. 
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\ S e ney 
erected thie DD ( 
calle ex e| Gompers I 

| ( the e} 

( American fFederatio1 ) iv | 
redera ! - 5 r and Pre ie! Grree 
rece! ated that has been reterred 

it eo! ee of the federatior p 
rt oDLall he nec iry ile ! | 
tion pays tribute to Mr. Gomper 
i ! champion of the « é f 
| 
c { 


ithor and tormerly protessor at the M: 
setts Institute of Technology, died in Boston « 
December 31 at the age ot seventy-five years 
NJAMIN FRANKLIN RILEY, forme 
president of Howard College, 
15, aged seventy-five years 
ot the | niversity ol Illino 5 Colleg ol Medi 
cine, shot himself, supposed] through an accel 


dent, on December 12. Dr. Evyeleshy1 e! 


Ss ty vears or age ind Was unde! ( S it 
0 absenee irom tne universit\ ( eceount ¢ 
ill health. 

Dr. JAMES C. CARSON, who tor twent el 
vears had been superintend t of the syra 
State School for Mental Defectives, died o 
January 2, aged seventv-elight yvears 

CLAREN‘ H. Keusey, chairman of the e 





committee 
Universities Endowment Fund, announces thi: 
the $5,000,000 which was to be raised o1 ple dev 


to meet the conditions of a gift of more 
$2 000,000 from George Eastman has been ob 
tained. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $1,- 


000,000. 


A airt of $250,000 for the ere tion of a met 
ical elinie building at the University of Pent 
sylvania has been received from Martin Maloney, 
Philadelphia, financier and philanthropist. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY receives $20,100 from 
Allen Munn, formerly 


the estate of Charles 


editor and publisher of The Scientific American 
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( instruction would be limited to two 
| each week and no pup) ould be cor 
O to attend 

sION of its educational methods with a 
to placing less emphasis on routine class 
et 1 more on independent thought and re- 
at rch is now planned by the Yale School of 


Milton C. Winternitz has an- 


an inced that the faculty is considering the abo 


ed Medicine. Dean 

of the year system of study and the re 

l,- sultant division of the student body into classes. 
'his program will also involve the abolition of 


the system of examinations at the end of the 


t different courses. The student will be allowed 
ey, to select the sequence of his studies in the sub- 

ts which at present comprise the first two 
= ears of the medical curriculum, and then after 


ialifying for the clinical subjects, he will again 


be allowed liberty of choice. Their arrangement 
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It is planned eventua t ts ‘ 
every state. More than 20 Mexican s 
in United State ricultural scho are 
paring themselves for professorships in tl 
Mexi an s¢ h A ls. 

The Christian Science Monitor report 


the Rumanian minist 
that the state budget for the 
in preparation, w 
crease his appropriations suff 


1,649 public S¢ hool 


Thi 


year 1926, which is now 


mentiv so 


additional 


engaged. will raise the number of 


teachers car 
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t 1 ‘ ti re distressing! 
! populatio s illiterate they are prop 
a »] tne pest ti t < bye I ae il the intry’s 
pre ent ft ne Col tion A rreat deal more 
‘ d be « e. however. if the 1926 budget could 


its war department appro- 


report from Havana last 


Instrue 


week stated that Secretary of Publie 

tion Mascaro, to provide for the 424,084 chil- 
dren of school age who do not now attend 
classes, will ask for 1,000 new schools in next 


‘imary schools in the 


1] 
+5 
Stilil 


iba 50 are served 


more 


by “eireuit riders.” who te: 
s hools. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 
TESTS IN BRAZIL 

DuRING the year 1924 there appeared a small 

book in Portuguese entitled “Tests,” written by 

the Bra 

It served to intro 


a prominent Brazilian, a member of 


+? 


zilian Academy of Let 


ers. 


duce the topie of psychological and educational 


tests the thinking and conversations of 


the people. But Senhor Medeiros e Albuquerque, 


Into 


the author of the above-mentioned book, was not 


prepared to develop and try out tests, so the 


work was about stopped with the euriosity 


stimulated by the introduction of the subject. 


But one or two practical schoolmen in the fed 


began to develop and use in a 


eral district 
limited way some very crude objective examina 
The Vv do to 
these, so are using them as best they 


In January and February the writer of this 


tions. not know how standardize 


can. 


notice had an opportunity to lecture and demon 
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rate + ; het r ¢ ‘ org er | pul 
teacher directors nstruct I iwvers, et i 
in Be Horizonte, Minas Geraes. The 
ernment of that state reed to pay all expenss 
nd print the torms of tests tor 3 A serie 
, 
ot f r leet ( were «dé ered n t I ! 
} naa ’ + | } 
yee ihe ft ry i deve } ent ot ed 
I ¢ Che | I na ad elopme 
om? ryt , ‘ té¢ ’ , Some t ‘ i] nr 
( f I ed ce;r ’ ind tandars 
tests’ ‘The advat res OL usit tests J 
’ 
n er the ectures were completed experime 
{ , ] . } : for tl Thorr 
I ere iken Irom the press for the 101 
dike-MeCall Reading Seale, Form 1; Standar 


Paragraphs (Gray); and the 
Intell 
mited time 


tee 


ized Oral Reading 
Stanford-Binet Seale for Measuri ivence 
About al the 


at our disposal, and also because we 


we could do in 


were 


wev in the dark with these new trar 


ing our 
lations and adaptations, was to demonstrate hoy 


to give and seore these tests. The t achers and 


others were so eager to see and learn about the 


tests that they crowded into the room and er 


ated a very unscientific situation with about 


twenty observers of an intelligence test in u 
But even under such conditions we were encour 


aged by finding one or two students who teste: 
fell t 


120 I. 
70 1. Q. 
In April of this year we had an 
Minas 


about Q., while others naturally 


about 
invitation t 


Geraes—a small and 


test 


Cataguazes, 


to 


out-of-the-way town 


to pupils with the 
We did 


try to classify especially, although that has 


reading scales and the Binet test. 


two 
not 
been indicated always in our reports on classes 
but our main purpose was to demor 

and eollect cases for the 
Thus far 
we have about five hundred cases for the read 


In 


Cataguazes the tests showed every sign of work 


or groups; 
strate the use of tests 


standardization of these three forms. 
ing tests, and about fifty for the Binet test. 


ing correctly with the Brazilians, for the mé¢ 
dians of the classes fell around the medians for 
the U. S. A., while the Binet test found one 
boy with an I. Q. of 137 and another with an 
I. Q. of 56, with other cases distributed rather 
evenly between these extremes. 

Just now we are preparing (with the per 
mission of the publishers) the Otis Group In 
telligence Seale, Primary A and Advanced A, 
Form 


together with the booklet of directions. 
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rH! 


doubtless be very helpful in the 
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| ms l a II. Wur hope s 1 
n experimel! form and i 

the purpose il ra 

ne cor! nye vear:r At ne¢ sa 


} é to he nm ¢ s ] pDiis the 
nite d ret w th the ad of t) 
Binet, Thorndike-Met Gr 
Paragraphs, and Woody Arithme 
It will not be a re I rvey, but 
rd something of that nature later 
e oni‘ ic ve ellort at testing I 
The author of this work hopes to de 
tests mn connection w th classes n 
dministration and educational ps) 
ring the coming vears It is just a 
but we believe it will eventually 
nize methods of elassification, prom 
tr n in this ecountr 
C. A. BAKER 
{ } 





DISCUSSION 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES AS AN 
INTRODUCTION TO LATIN 


become more or less ventional t 


Latir 


of French, 


. lla, 
excelle 


as an 
Spanish or 
does 


knowledge of Latin prove to 


. ‘ 
eat material aid in the acquisition of 
] > 

the Romance languages; my personal 


at least, is quite convincing on that 
1 I am sure that a class that is well- 
in Latin can make much 
French or 
than a 
iz. Philistine friends, 


} 


Tl ‘ 
studies, and 


laster prog- 
Italian (7.¢., in 
had 
opposed to 
school 
and 
ire 


with 


Spanish or 


class which has no 


parents ol high 


have wrestled long 


have 


met my remarks on 


grirls who 
nevertheless 
this 


. . . 
of Anglo-Saxon 


Latin 
subiect 


ent that a knowledge 


acquisi- 


grlish; but, they add, it would not 


SOE ‘ i ( 
\r AX petore 
ti modern | 
not ere i tra 
hrst moder ] 
~ tudents to ft 
first st 1 ¢ 
we | te stag 
more ‘ t é 
ihe que ri 
present pra e 
by exhaustive expe 
teres nowevel t 
nove this belle 


rerotter 


ng I 


Romanee 1: 


i 
} , 
+ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ ( 
+ 


’ r 
earn t} 
1 
ef fit 
f +} 
Hee! i? 
‘ iT 
in © 
( the 


it’y i 
to a torgotten write but tf 
than Benjamin Franklin 

Franklin is quoted in 


Me de r 


Langu: 


i 
I 
e 
heor 
eipat 
ment 
re eT 


Teaching of n age 
States,’! as follows: 

When I had attair 
F'rer Italian and Sy sh I w 
find 1 looking over a Latin tes 
understood 1 ‘ it lang 
imagined, which « Lore t 
aga to the study and | 
a ea is ? ‘ D 

I g D 

smoot i my way EF thes 
have t eht there w S 
( T ri¢ le of te . ] 
that it S prope to nirst W 
having acquired that vill be 
those ler languages w 
it, and yet we do 1 beg wit 
order e easily to the L 
that if w can < nber 1 get t 
staircase without us the steps 
easily iin them in deses pe | 
we begin with the lowest we sha 
ascend to the top, ar I would t 
to t nsideration of those w 
educat of our yout whet 
those who begin with t Lat 
after spending s Ss wil 
any great prot I 1 what t 
be sa st useless, so that t 

1G nt Printing Off 


‘ 
‘ 
oct 
te ’ 
‘ 
‘ 
a 
y re ? 
} 
vy wi er 
the s \ 
pari I 
Ces 
bes ‘ 
fc no 
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iT) 
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e Ur ter 
t ¢ 
‘ 
t, that i 
] 
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G 
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+a ; 
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t wi is 
( t r Ara 
xtra | ry 
il I the 
thoughts the 
other ec plex 
natural analytic 
this squa 1e7 


of the r ler? 


before pr 

The student 
forms f tl 
own; his nd 
with ss wast 


‘ 
+ 
T 
\ 
+ 
ent 
start. t 
rt ul 
r 
S is 
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t ~ > s 
nted Prot » A y ¢ $ 
1 { ece T) i 
I ‘ 
A 
‘ : ' : 
, e ft n W t we y l Lat 
It will be observed that | t em? 
1 or 
not only ned ( ( ~ nanes ot } 
a 1 it 3 I 
; . 1 fro! known to ur wn b ‘ 
Y s, but also the ng in me Dy lé 
ip | : 
this “rational way 
t, and t st more rece! n inte ng pre 
s of growt tion of the same arg the pi 
O Vie Oo! spanisi nv \ Wi 
tt Ss ih Spanish i the Hi Schools: A H 
this rat ‘ hor ( \fethods ‘ pt XVI « 
. t Te Oo ae) i 3} i F< l ( the 
tng of Latin.’ Mr. Wilkins considers the « 
é t i Ie 
( pedagogi | standpoint, particula 
fa 2 biect : ret phasizing “the t es 1 v hi ve live 
i . children we have to te cl 1 pplyi o 
writore a question the principles of (1) mterest 
V t 1 with perception ; (2) procedur from the imme 
vhich would require the remote, from the environment outward, fr 
istics? Why not ft the concrete to the abstract: and (3) proce 
end tim casting his from the less difficult to the more diffieu! 
de of Sanskrit or so pronunciation, 1n nflection and in syntax 
m { } his . . . ha 
eign as possible to |! maintains, Spanish provides an ideal pre} 


tion for the study 





of Latin 


ind energy that a study 
languages is so useful 
He adduees actus 


purpose. 
tongues 
tion of this policy in 


Realgymnasien and 


Rouse, a 


H. D. 


after ars of 


five Vv 


Modern Lan 


and Company, 


H. Sanborn and 


3 Benj 


the 


bridge. England, the director of which, | 
Latinist, 


French 





He believes 


French, Italian and Portuguese serve the 


l app 


eases of 
> af 
t 


Austrian | 


in the Perse School. 


Dr 
convinced 


by 


is 


followed 











. 
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] the student better equipped 0 ( 
ng es than under the current sys Civ , t] 
1 ke ft e€ refully econducte he ent de ! ‘ ( 
theory, with a la number of tive er to Dayte 
de t¢ eontr exte ding \\ p ‘ 
elgl r ten veal Certau Mr. Pe $ 
nd tea that preset! re! MO ,000 to pre te ¢ > 
e involves a pr us waste of S ‘ a ¢ 
money—Dr. Rouse is reported | ( ee ] ( 
S s obtaining better res Its after ( ( ere Ss t t t 
hool-hours on the traditional svs eich ( et ex 
experiment would 1 re ft n istily tion purposes the re nue © ¢ 
t eation of 750,000 childret as then « S30 
Henry Grattan Doyut 000, and now witnesses what is being e av 
course, could not exist th espre 
QUOTATIONS a Cy a ee mem, | 
can but be ar ed at the pre ess that ! hee 
d BENEVOLENT 16925 made While Mr. Duk t } to V; 
t] unnouncement of M Mur derbilt Univers re excey rm 
. =e 2 Met opo T M the t illustrate ene! ‘ th 
es t} ve 1925 |} hee one oO! ent the Sout ne <« t} ‘ 
, } ae — } P r } ools in ¢ | C ; 
Kir d to great | hts not or ¢ nned it , 
H evel yet ri ¢ the pa- North Carol 
t s to meet the re} ( Ai the out r o 
. he completion of the Hampi hav the en 
1 $5,000,000 anno e recently. and colleeve fur  especia or t} p 
conaditio riit o S? OOO 000 ind ¢ { ent of ent 1 pre 
l Mr. George East n, of Rochester, sc hor SIX Or SCV ! oO 
y + r ol] ty + e hiel fo the ne ‘ } ‘ \ \ ( 
" cond | of t larg sinek Pri has t ti 3] 
I e to educational tuti 000,000 tor scient ( ch, ex} { 
d, f nd $40.000,000 This lifts |} S? O00 000 ore ‘ t l t 
oce t of like amount, made in December Hopkins University has received ¢ ) 
al endowment Ior Duke Univer the ¢€ t ent ( t \\ 
itax, that of any other university in tl Institute for Eve D 
re] es. With Mr. Munsey’s it gives ncieiiiinay alnal ah 
ves tion to this vea ’s benevolenes ihe ¢ rvenhen Fo f f 
he s I se sul re, the veal oul hi ] r it} ene nm) f 
App ort ho ther the scope eriean studer ‘ 
Ret mount of giits a bequest na part of th 
sl, t significant, perhay is tl l oO have ! e to 
Dr riven to Vanderbilt U ersitv i Walter Pace Sch ' = 
ed or tne deveiopme! } n ] oO if i ood peg - 
by partment, with the result that this in- fund for the Hebr on 
ill doubtless become the greatest ce nati. Mr. Cyrus H. McC I 
¥ edical training in the South. Besides 000,000 fora Y. W. C. A ( 
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econtributior 
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Mr. John D 
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L000 000 ( to the Im 


nas given De! to ! Ke pp ble excavations 
i P estine not 0 ‘ ti othe cts O cre . 
er t M ( ~ ! ‘ ree raised Oo! the 
( he St. J the D f the Unior 


tou! tions | e multiplied the pbeneheences 
The critt I lo« ( i I ni per orreate 
than in lnme ite prec yr vears 

These e pu 1 ( oO the tributions that 
have made 1925 the most enevoient OL vears 
Thev reflect ( { mie ire the prosperous 
co! tor hicl ! ‘ enera pre vailed., 
rhey register, too, 1 some degree the encout! 
rement Which tax exemptions give But the 
also allow the 1 erence that the habit ol giving 
is growing and that altruism ts a living, active 
virtue, expressing itself in manifold philan 
thropie and public-spirited ways and in increas- 


ing volume. And so intelligently and guardedly 


as well as cwenerously are these great gilts made 
that one may say ol the cde parted year ol 1925, 
as George Meredith said ot a lost friend: 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE CHANCELLOR OF 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


In the annual to the trustees of New 
York University 


the need 


report 
Chancellor rth 


Brown urges for 


least $6,000,000 to the endowment of the uni 
versit He says 

Elsewhere I set forth the need of a dev 
oped medical center at Bellevue nd of a great 
library of commerce in the financial district I 
will not now enlarge upon those needs. But let me 


go straight to the heart of our year-to-year em 


barrassment. I refer to situation at Univer 


sity Heights. Here is a college campus of over 
forty acres in extent Here are the Gould Memo 
rial Library, the Hall of Fame, and other build 
ngs, forming the beginnings of a really glorious 
architectural composition. But for twenty years 


for tl Cornelius 


Memorial 


arreste d deve ] p 


and save ie erection of the 
Baker Hall of 


Laboratory, it 


The 


more, 


Phil sop! y al ] the Sage 


has suffered from 


ment. slackening of building operations is 
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! howeve the point which I wish to em 
For the present discussion, the outstar ng 
g +} it t} e the most eaut 4 il of our 
centers, is the main source of our 1a 
Th four ul ersityv divisions that o« py this 
pus, the College of Arts and Engineering 
Graduate Sel nd the Hall of Fame 
shows a he excess of expenditure over ir 
While the cost of maintenance and operat 
! lings and grounds is not the princip 
t is nevertheless a large and growing item 
account, and the only one which I am cons 

t this moment 

I pros ss 3 

rtion of this burden, as is right, since tl 

s is for the pride and prestig nd, in a 

f wavs. for the use of all of the scl S 
the portion which they bear is far too great 
ean be justified only on the gi nd of ne 
There should be a separate fund availal 
that a generous one, for the improvement 
maintenance and the operation of this pl nt 

Then there should be provided an endown 
at least $2,000,000 (included within the $6 
which I have mentioned above for kee; 
mproved campus up to the highest level 

n he } ty 

Gifts to the university during the yea 
née | ide 
From Daniel Guggenheim, to establist 

and maintain a School of Aero- 

nautieal Engineering at University 

Heights $5 ’ 
From the General Education Board, 

balance of conditional pledgé 2.7 i 
From the Carnegie Corp ration of New 

York, balance of conditional pledge 5 S 
From the Carnegie Corporation of New 

York, to establish a fund, income to 

be used for the expenses of the de 

partment of fine arts 50, 
From many alumni and friends, toward 

the university campaign of 1920 3 i 
From the committee of merchants of the 

School of Retailing for the support of 

that school 32.8 
From the estate of Amos F. Eno, for in- 

terest on legacy wo, 


for the 


for retir- 


From the Carnegie Foundation 


of Teaching 





Advancement 

ing allowances 
From Mrs. George 

balance of gift of $50,000 to establish 


the Edward N. Gibbs Memorial X-ray 


Gibbs Sherrill, for the 





ar 1925 








vaRY 9, 1926] 


irtment fund, Medical College 
total gift for this purpose being 
15.{ 10.00 
many donors, toward expenses 
ists and unveilings in the Hall 
Fame 14,854.51 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


TRANSLATION ENGLISH 
Ir has been stated that “the primary function 
translation is the development of the power 
of thinking and of expressing thought through 
he process of putting into adequate English a 
rit already comprehended” in the foreign 
guage. It has been said also that “a standard 
translation should be required which will 
ire exact discrimination in the ideas ex- 
ressed ... and an adequate expression of 
se ideas in English.” Although these two 
tements have direct bearing upon Latin, they 
re equally applicable to the modern foreign 
guages and serve to establish the thesis that 
adequate translation of a French or a Latin 
sage should be given in English acceptable 
the point of view not only of faithful re- 
«duction of the thought expressed in the orig- 
but also from the point of view of correct 
technic, adequate vocabulary and fluent expres- 
English. In support of this thesis it is 


teresting to recall what De Garmo has to say :* 


ranslation as an exercise in application gives 
stant practice in applying the known laws of 
immar and rhetoric to the foreign text. It 
lers the mind quick to see and appreciate not 
y broad but also subtle distinctions of thought. 
ts constant practice of requiring adequate Eng 
terms to express the thought of the author 


es the diction of the student at a rapid 


it by the same token, its faults are likely to 


a like enduring quality. If it permits slip 


shod ‘‘translation English’’ in which native is 


subordinated to foreign idiom; if it tends to decay 


é . 
riginal thought through devotion to the thought 
thers; if it turns the mind permanently to by- 


events having small reletion to the present, 


im 


rhe Classical Investigation,’’ Part One, 
neral Report, p. 201. 
DeGarmo, ‘‘Principles of Secondary Educa- 


Vol. 2, pp. 159-160. 
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then its unquestioned advantages in producing t 
liberated tongue are offset by a formidable list 
actual disadvantages, to say nothing of a possibl 
waste of time and mental effort 


In pursuit of some evidence that English a 
taught in New York State functions in the 
translation of Latin and French and that an 
cient and modern lar ruage tear hers are holk 
students to a satistactory English rendering ot 

reign language texts, a careful reading of the 


in French, 


itten by fourth-year students in New York 


translation passages in Latin a 


he June, 1925, Reger 


t by competent English 


state high schools in t 
examinations, was mad 
teachers employed as temporary examiners b: 
the state department The schools were s¢ 
lected at random and comprised both large and 
small schools, scattered as to locality and diver- 
sified as to scholastic reputation. In Latin 
fourth vear 369 papers written in forty-five 
high schools and in Latin verse at sight fitty 
five papers written in twenty-seven schools were 
read. In French three years 399 papers written 
in seventy-seven schools were read. The En- 
glish translation of the sight passage on enc h 
paper was rated in one of three grades—an 
honor grade, indicating superior merit as a! 
English rendering of the passage; a passing 
grade, indicating that the translation was satis 
factory but not meritorious; a failure, indi 
cating that the translation was unacceptabl 
from any viewpoint. 

The Latin fourth year passage was as follows 

[Turnus fights like a at bay] 

17 Talibus accensi firmantur, et agmine denso 
18 consistunt. Turnus paulatim excedere pugna 
19 et fluvium petere ac partem, quae cingitur unda 
20 Acrius hoc Teucri clamore incumbere mag 


21 et glomerare manum. Ceu saevum turba Ik 


22 cum telis premit infensis; at territus ille, 

23 asper, acerba tuens, retro redit; et neque terga 
24 ira dare aut virtus patitur, nec t t 
25 ille quidem hoc cupiens, potis est | t 


virosque: 


26 haud aliter retro dubius vestigia Turnus 
27 improperata refert, et mens exaestuat 

28 Quin etiam bis tum medios invaserat 

29 bis confusa fuga per muros ag tit 


i 


Three hundred and twenty, or 86.7 per cent., 
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Three hundred seventy-one, or 92.9 per ¢ 


. 

of the 399 students whose papers were cel 
lad ¢ write 9 atsrcefantnt f Er y] 
ed to write a satistactory piece OL Lng 


7.1 


ranslations. Of the sev 


eight, or per cent., 


no honor 
this study s Xtv, or é¢ 
per cent., had no passing papers. It is int 
esting to note that although 92.9 per cen 
the students failed to write a satisfactory E 
elish translation only 175 students, or about 4 
per cent. failed on this answer when thé 


papers were read for French. Their ability 
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Pa s H r 
~ N t N ) 
t ) l 1S y 
s more than twice as good as their 


\ comparative display of these figures ap 
the table above. 

nquiry as to why students did not write 

( kin sh transiations disclosed tor 

dents tailed chieliv because ot: a 

teral, metaphrastic translation of the pas- 

e use of stiited expressions; marked 

s in sentence structure—long, involved 

omplete sentences; weakness in using cor- 

e—unwarranted changes from past to 

ad e versa; eakness in the use ot 

ition as an aid to clearness; poor 

i. 


question naturally arises as to what is an 
ate translation of a passage in Latin from 
e English and the Latin teachers’ points 
Is it fair to expect after four years’ 
Latin that a student shall be 
at sight 


write under a time limit an adequate 


ve studv ol 


read a passage of Latin verse 


ation that shall reproduce accurately the 
rht of the passage and be couched, at the 
e time, in sentences that are correct, as well 


lent, 


sis stated in the first paragraph, we 


graceful and clear? If we aecept th 


must 


agree that it is not too much to expect fourth- 


pupils to translate Latin such as this dis- 
ssion is concerned with into acceptable En- 
sh, faithful to the original and carefully ex- 
This is especially true since an e: 
difficulties, 


ASV 
ssage, presenting no unusual is 
ays chosen for translation. 

Failure to translate acceptably must have 
e causes, which are probably as much the 
glish teacher’s fault as they are the Latin 
Too little attention—is-paid~by--the 


English teacher in the average school to transla- 
tion as a worthy form of expression. To the 
average English or Latin teacher, English is 








English largely as it functions periods sp 
‘ cally devoted to Englis] Li: Is eV 
1 always Latin. The correlation be e 
glish and Latin is so secant that the studen 
themselves v« ry ¢ isily vet the ide that ‘ ( 
Lati ! er e 

La \ ‘ entence struc 
pre ulliar I iX in M mn ¢ I 
ead helping a stud h expr 
hampers it so that failure of the Latin teache 
to exact correct 1ent English is of'te retlecte 
in the stilted English en by Lat tudent 
in other composition OrK It can ne be deni 
that a mere knowledge of Latin wor lo 
assist the thoughtful student materi lly l ! 
spelling, his exact use of wo the bi 
ening of his vocabulary. Unless the | 
teacher, however, insists on the use of aceu 
English in translation, little more t the thir 
things just mentioned can be claim tor t 
average student’s study of Latin in its relat 
to English, and much eriti ean be direct 
at Latin by the teacher of the mother tong 
The teacher of English must teach expré 
but she must count o1 cooperation trom te 
ers of all subjects to the extent tl tl 
mand the best kind of expressi« om th 
students at all times. 

A study of the particular weaknesses in t 
French translation shows a slightly differe: 
situation, not more encouraging, but due p 
haps to different reasons. These weakni 
may be grouped under five major heads 

(1) A restricted English \ I r 

(2 Inabi itv to spell iccurate 

3) Failure to punctuate for clearness 

(4) Incomplete sentence stru é 

(5) Inability to reproduce the t ght iz 

French passage, evident be e of 


lack of 


words and idioms 


understandin 
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As an illustration of this, the following ren- 


derings of “des @ufs de canards sauvages” will 


show what is meant. This expression was vari- 


ously translated as 


the eggs of Canadian savages 
ears of wild corn 

beef of dog sausages 

some savage looking horns of oxen 


eggs with hard shells 


and as a special prize 


} 


yulls with savage horns. 


Such translations as these point to a funda- 
mental weakness in the teacher’s handling of 
translation. In the first place, the teacher has 
tact 


that the passage in the foreign language must 


not stressed adequately the fundamental 
{be sense and not nonsense. The pupils have not 
that if the 


makes nonsense, it is ipso facto wrong. 


translation 
They 


have been allowed to get into the habit of trans- 


been made to realize 


lating words without reference to thought situ- 
ations. Evidently it never occurred to the pupils 
concerned to ask themselves what it could rea- 
sonably have been expected that the hero of this 
passage would be looking for while wandering 
A stu- 
dent who would write that he was looking for 


along the banks of a river in France. 


Canadian savages in France, after his 
attention called to the 
thought situation, certainly needs no further in- 


eqgs of 
had been fundamental 
In the second place, pupils have 
(Hufs reminds 


telligence test. 
a vague recollection of words. 
them of baufs and that suggests oxen and bulls 
and so they write oxen and bulls without re- 
ferring these terms to the general thought situ- 
ation. 

From the standpoint of English the transla- 
tions of this French passage were on the whole 
not better than what should reasonably be ex- 
pected in such work from first-year high-school 
students. To indicate what is meant, these few 
excerpts, which in quality can be duplicated 
over and over again, are cited: 


She had decided to put the donkey, Augustiv, 
in the stable at our home, in order to follow the 
Superior Course and soon she made the path to 
What she 


the penitentiary by which she led us. 


counted against her son with admiration was su- 
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premely strong; he liked to please her and some 
times he followed the edge of the river, his legs 
tired, for some kilometers, in order to bring back 


some eggs and sausages. 


And soon she made the lodging of this student 


that she had led to us. 


She was old and very rich, to which she mad 
us understand. She had lost the care of her two 
children, who had died one evening while return- 
ing from school in order to be barried by her 


brother in the cemetary. 


And as soon as she made a drawing of the pen 
sionnaire she brought us. The way in which she 
regarded her son with admiration was very touch 
ing, he loved to please her, and every time he went 
to the bank of the river, knees bear during the 
kilometers, in order ta carry back to him som 


eggs of the savages. 


She was a widow and very rich, according to 
that makes us She had 
lost the pet of her two children, who had died one 


which she understand. 


evening on the return from school to be baried 
with its brother in a dark mausoleum. 


The woman and her son had come all two 
carriage. She was old and very rich, that sh 
made us understand. She had lost the cadet of 


who died one evening on th 
She had decided to 
put the boy, Augustin, in our care, in order that 
he would be able to follow the high school. And 
also she made the statement to this pensioner 
that That she liked her son with 
admiration would be 
pleasing to him, and sometimes he would follow 


the bank of the river, for some kilometres, in 


her two children, 


return from school, for 


she liked us. 


was strongly obvious; it 


order to bring to him some eggs of savage canards. 


She was a widow, and very rich, that was which 


made us understand. 


She had lost the eadet and her two children, 
who had died one evening at the return of school, 


to be put with his brother in a crazy house. 


And immediately she made the lodge of the 
pensionary that she was bringing to us. That she 
told of her son with admiration was greatly sur 
prising. 


What has previously been said about the fail- ' 
ure of Latin students to translate passages of 
slight difficulty at sight can be reaffirmed here 
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1 French students The French mere vehicle i hict t 1s « | 
ever, presents no special difficul- to assume that a vocabu e master¢ 
‘ structure so that, possibiy, the but it is equa ’ to « +} thy ; 
ought to aid students more than age high-school student to be able to read easil\ 
In other words, students should be and accurately a selection in Latin or French is 
te an easier and more accurate trans the sine qua nor The average person, 11 he 
i I cl t] ota L ti pas- uses his Knowledge o! { rels ru ( 
the st in question did not do studied in high school at a ises it large 
parent trom the statistics and illus one Of two ways He 1 es se OL the 
‘ \ study o thei trans tions ruage eithel directly re “4 Sry 4 I 
t these students did not know thei writing it, or indirectly through increased know] 
bulary and syntax well enough and edge of grammatical concepts and word deriva 
sufficient command of the technic tions. The direct use of the foreign lar ruage, 
expression Here again blame at- whether ancient or modern, is rare now in the 
the English and French teachers. As case of students who do not continue the study 


each teacher goes his own wav to a ot the foreign language beyond the high-school 


blisstully oblivious of the needs of period. Since the great majority of our hig! 
each intent upon his specialty. school pupils do not continue the study of for 
ol this aisecussion ! a’ ne stated, eign languages be yor ad that pe riod, the indirect y 
questions Are there anv remedies benefits loom large in the aims and met! Is « 


ed 7 Will it be possible to train the course ot instruction. This is especiall' true 











ee years of French or four years of of Latin, although not so applicable in the 
verage high school a group of stu- study of the modern foreign languages In the 
be depended upon to produce a past decade there has been an ever-increasi 4 
curately transcribed and_ sensibl divergence in the aims and methods ot the mod 
of a Latin or a French passage of ern foreign languages as contrasted with the 
ultv at sight? ancient languages The former have be ee} 
er these questions in the affirmative ing more and more direct benefits through thi 
st that both the English and the for ot the language; the latter more 
e teachers must share to a definite, lirect benefits through the tudyv ot the 
extent the task of applying reme-~ The point that we wish to make hers 
t seems reasonable to believe are ap- hat no matter how small or how great a rol 
If teachers wish to have readable, translation plays in the aims and methods « 
transeribed, sensible translations teachirg Latin or French, the procedurs 
they must require such translations - the form in both the ancient and moder 
tten or given by their students. It is guages should be the same. First, clearness o 


within the bounds of possibility to the thought must come before translati 
school students in three or four years attempted; second, English as disting he 
comparatively simple passage and to from translation English must be insisted upor 
» English that is correct. But this The teachers of Latin have an advantage « 

be corftinually insisted upon, A fail- the teachers of modern languages in class wi 


ire such translation will not result, because of the restricted lists of texts that ( 
thing, in such translations being used, The general thought situations in ‘ 
isly given. Unless English teachers Cicero and Vergil are u clear to the st , 


+ 


e use of accurate English, and unless dents before they attempt translation into | 


glish. Students may thus have a bird’s-ey 





nd Latin teachers require such En; 
used in translations, it will be futile view of the entire book before they attempt t 
r commendable translations on the’ translate any part of it. This advantage « 

the moment. tains also to some extent in the examinatior 

second place, the thought of a passage Latin. This is one reason why the rendition ot 


gn language is more valuable than the the thought in the translation passages in Latir 
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could or Cf 
anslations 
an not do so has 
ily show: It is not the purport ¢ 
to criticize adversely the teacl 
except as this tei 
y upon translation. What 
read 
is done and ever ich ‘he ug’ 
two cond ns: fir ‘ lf The various schools participa 


} 


rendition of the ugh } u 1 will be asked to direct special a 


it should be in acce pt- tio ’ whatever translation they do during t 


year, and it is hoped that a re} 
study in June, 1926, will sh 
rher standard of achievement in those scho 
Wituiam R. Pr 
H. G. THOMPSON, 
another teacher because they feel that ; ill >. B. RIcHARDS 
not be judged for their English as used in 


Latin or history. When cooperation between 











